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The  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  Society,  in  charge  of  the 
printing  of  the  Reminiscences  prepared  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas 
and  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  present 
with  the  papers  of  these  gentlemen  a  brief  historical  introduc- 
tion  from   the  pen    of  the  junior  member. 

Stephen  Salisbury. 
Sam'l  F.  Haven. 
Nath'i,  Paine. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


The  Worcester  Fire  Society  was  organized  in  January,  1793. 
Its  founders,  being  influenced,  says  the  preamble  to  the  By-Laws, 
"by  a  sense  of  social  duty,"  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for 
the  more  effectual  assistance  of  each  other  and  of  their  townsmen, 
in  times  of  danger  from  fire.     The  original  members  were : 

Joseph  Allen.  John  Nazeo. 

Leonaed  Worcester.  Ezra  Waldo  Weld. 

John  Geeen.   '  Samuel  Beazee. 

Thomas  Payson.  Edward  Bangs. 

William  Sevee.  Theophilus  Wheeler. 

Oliv,ee  Fiske.  John  Paine. 

Samuel  Allen.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

Charles  Chandler.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Daniel  Waldo,  Jr. 

To  these  were  added,  after  the  organization  at  the  first  meeting: 

John  Stanton.  Isaiah  Thomas. 

Nathaniel  Paine.  Elijah  Dix. 

Samuel  Chandler. 

Reminiscences  of  these  twenty-two  original  associates,  given 
by  the  late  Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  in  April,  1862,  and  of  the 
next  fifteen  members  by  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  in  January,  1870, 
were  published  in  the  latter  yeai\ 

In  the  present  publication  will  be  found  biographical  sketches 
of  the  twenty-nine  members   succeeding,  bringing    the    reminis-  ^ 

cences  down  to  the  oldest  member  of  the  society  now  living. 
The  first  fourteen  were  prepared  by  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 
an  active  member  of  the  society  from  July,  1839,  to  July,  186(5,  ^r 

and    were    read  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  January,  1872.     The 

\ 


last  fifteen  were  prepared  by  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  who  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  society  since  April,  1827  ;  and  were 
read  at  the  quarterly  meeting,  in  April,  1874. 

If  a  complete  history  of  the  Fire  Society  and  its  members 
could  be  compiled,  it  would  go  far  to  serve  as  an  historical 
account  of  Worcester  from  1793  to  the  present  time,  as  members 
of  the  society  have  always  been  prominent  in  its  government,  as 
well  as  among  its  most  active  business  men. 

Neither  the  newspapers  of  the  day  nor  its  own  records  give  the 
special  reasons  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  society;  but 
Governor  Lincoln  suggests  in  his  paper  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  its  foundation  may  have  been  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  weaver's  shop  of  Cornelius  and  Peter  Stowell,  located 
at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Park  and  Washington  streets, 
which,  according  to  the  Massachusetts  Spy  of  1793,  was 
burned  January  4th  of  that  year.  Perhaps  too,  the  fact 
that  the  dwelling  house  of  one  of  the  early  members,  Capt. 
Samuel  Flagg,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Park  streets,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  in  January,  1786,  when  there  was  no  fire 
engine  in  town,  may  have  called  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to 
the  need  of  some  public  efforts  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  devour- 
ing element.  For  we  find  by  the  town  records  that  in  March, 
1786,  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  take  the  request  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Flagg  and  others,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  article,  in  regard 
of  the  town  granting  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  a  fire  engine, 
and  make  report  at  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting  what  the 
cost  of  one  would  be."  This  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Elijah 
Dix,  Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  Capt.  Samuel  Flagg  and  Benjamin 
Heywood,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  among  the  founders  of 
our  society.  Although  the  committee  made  a  favorable  report, 
the  town,  for  some  reason  not  shown  in  the  records,  voted  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  buy  one.  However,  in  179 ■'),  there  seems  to 
have  been  more  agitation  upon  the  subject  of  fires,  for  in  that 
year  "Dr.  Elijah  Dix,  Capt.  Samuel  Flagg,  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  John  Stanton,''  all  of  whom  became  members  of  the 
Fire  Society,  were  appointed  by  the  town  as  Fire  Wardens. 

At  the  burning  of  Stowell's  factory,  in  1793,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  6re  engine  in  town,  for  the  Spy  speaks  of  its  doing 
good  service   on  that  occasion,  but  it  was   probably  owned  by 


private  individuals.  The  records  of  this  society  allude  to  it 
as  the  Proprietors'  Engine,  and,  in  April,  1793,  Mr.  Samuel 
Brazer  was  allowed  to  withdraw  from  membership,  because  it 
interfered  with  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Engine  Com- 
pany. At  the  same  time  it  was  voted,  "That  in  times 
of  fire  the  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Engine  Com- 
panies be  entitled  to  the  same  assistance  as  the  members  of  this 
Society."  This  indicates  the  interest  taken  by  the  founders  of 
our  organization  in  the  efforts  of  others  to  give  aid  to  the 
citizens  in  case  of  fire ;  and  the  town  records  show  that  our 
members  were  constantly  on  the  alert  and  using  their  influence 
with  their  townsmen  to  induce  them  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency  which  might  arise  to  endanger  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty. It  was  January  14,  1793,  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Fire  Society,  that  the  first  appropriation  of  money  was  made 
by  the  town  for  the  purchase  of  a  fire  engine;  and  here  the 
position  which  members  of  the  society  held  in  relation  to 
the  subject  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  three  of  their  number, 
Samuel  Flagg,  Elijah  Dix  and  Nathaniel  Paine,  were  appointed 
by  the  town  to  purchase  the  engine.*  At  a  meeting  in  November 
of  the  same  year  the  engine  had  been  bought,  and  a  resolve  was 
passed  to  pay  for  it.f  Examination  of  the  town  records  shows 
that  the  members  of  the  Eire  Society  were  almost  invariably 
appointed  on  committees  having  in  charge  the  matter  of  protec- 
tion from  fires.  In  January,  1835,  Col.  Reuben  Sikes,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  were  appointed  to  repair  the  old 
engine  and  to  procure  a  new  one;  and  in  1814  other  members 
were  authorized  to  purchase  for  the  Fire  Wardens  of  the  town 
"such  poles  and  staffs  as  they  may  judge  necessary  to  distinguish 
them  in  their  office  in  time  of  distress  by  fire." 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  first  fire  ladders  in  Worcester 
were  owned  by  our  society,  six  of  which  were  purchased  by 
authority  of  a  vote  passed  at  its  first  meeting.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  designate  the  places  in  town  where  the  ladders  should 
be  kept,  and,  at  the  April  meeting  in  1793,  they  reported  that  it 


'Several  of  the  members  contributed  towards  the  purchase  of  the  engine,  to  lessen  the 
charge  upon  the  town. 

tThe  towu  meetings  at  this  time  were  held  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  first  parish  (Old 
South). 
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would  "be  proper  to  place  one  short  ladder  on  Nathaniel  Paine's 
garden  fence,"  on  Pleasant  street,  near  where  the  Baptist  church 
now  is,  "one  long  ditto  on  the  Court  House, one  short  ditto  on  the 
fence  near  the  engine  house,"  opposite  the  Central  Church,  on 
land  given  for  the  purpose,  by  Jos.  Allen,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Fire  Society,*  "one  short  ditto  on  the  fence  near  Dr.  Dix's 
new  house,"  nearly  opposite  School  St.,  "one  short  ditto  on  Capt. 
John  Stanton's  garden  fence,"  on  Main  street,  near  the  corner  of 
Foster  street,  "one  long  ditto  on  the  South  Meeting  House." 
The  long  ladders  were  to  be  at  least  thirty-three  feet,  and  the 
short  ones  not  less  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  all  to  be  painted 
with  Spanish  brown  and  marked  Worcester  Fire  Society. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  clerk,  in  company  with  three  or  four 
members,  to  make  a  quarterly  examination  of  the  ladders  and 
report  upon  their  condition. 

That  ladders  as  long  as  those  owned  by  the  society  were  not 
common  in  the  town  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  as  late  as 
1804-  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Worcester  Bank,  then 
just  incorporated,  applied  for  leave  to  use  them  in  building  a 
banking  house.  The  building  thus  erected  by  the  help  of  the 
ladders  of  the  society  was  destroyed  by  fire  April  6th,  1843,  and 
much  assistance  was  rendered  on  that  occasion  by  the  members, 
who  were  present  with  buckets,  bags,  tfcc.f 

The  first  special  enactment  of  the  Legislature,  in  relatiou  to 
fire  companies  in  Worcester,  was  in  1828,  when  the  Selectmen 
were  authorized  to  appoint  any  number  of  engineers,  in  addition 
to  the  number  then  authorized  by  law,  to  be  organized  into  com- 
panies under  the  direction  of  the  Selectmen. 

The  Fire  Department  of  Worcester  was  finally  established  by 
the  Legislature  in  1835,  and  a  member  of  this  society  (Hon. 
Isaac  Davis)  was  the  first  Chief  Engineer. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  mention,  with  some  degree  of  par- 
ticularity, the  various  taverns  or  hotels  where  the  society  has 
been  accustomed  to  meet  since  its  organization,  some  of  them 
being  of  historic  interest,  but  only  a  brief  allusion  can  be  made 
to  them. 

*The  engine  house  was  where  the  block  called  Goddard's  Row  now  is;  ami  in  building  this 
block  (the  first  one  of  threi  I  id  In  Won  luilders  wen 

by  the  conditions  of  purchase  of  the  laud  to  leave  the  engine  bouse  in  the  same  location,  to 

do  which  they  had  to  build  around  and  over  it. 
t  Where  t'.ie  Centra!  Exchange  is  now  local 


The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  United  States  Arms,  after- 
wards known  as  Sikes'  Coffee  House,  and  now  as  the  Exchange 
Hotel.*  It  was  at  this  place,  in  September,  1786,  at  the  time  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Shays  insurrection,  that  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  was  opened  by  Chief  Justice  Arte  mas  Ward,  after 
being  denied  admittance  to  the  Court  House  by  a  body  of  armed 
men,  under  Capt.  Adam  Wheeler.  Washington  took  breakfast 
at  the  United  States  Arms  in  passing  through  Worcester,  on  his 
visit  to  New  England,  in  1789.  Meetings  were  held  for  a  few 
years,  alternately  at  the  U.  S.  Arms  and  at  Maj.  Ephraim  Mower's 
tavern,  located  where  Clark's  block  now  is,  near  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Mechanic  streets. 

Later  they  met  at  the  inn  of  Capt.  Daniel  Heywood,  after- 
wards the  Central  Hotel,  on  the  present  location  of  the  Bay  State 
House.  The  society's  records  also  show  that  in  1804  meetings 
were  held  at  Col.  Rice's  tavern,  corner  of  Summer  street  and 
Lincoln  Square,  and  in  1806  at  Coolidge's  tavern,  on  Front  street, 
where  the  City  Hospital  was  opened. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  our  biographers  to  the  many 
prominent  public  positions,  both  State  and  national,  held  by 
members  of  the  Fire  Society,  and  an  inspection  of  the  town  and 
city  records  will  show  that  they  have  often  been  called  to  public 
service  there.  One  or  more  of  the  members  were  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  the  town  every  year  from  1790  to  1831,  several 
years  a  majority  of  that  body  being  taken  from  our  members. 
From  1795,  to  1831,  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer  was  held  by  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  out  of  the  twenty -five  years  since  the 
city  was  incorporated,  the  office  of  mayor  has  been  filled  for 
twenty  years  by  some  one  of  our  number.  These  facts  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  showing  the  active  interest  taken  in  public  affairs  by 
the  members. 

The  completion  of  this  volume,  giving  the  reminiscences  of 
twenty-nine  of  the  past  associates,  brings  the  biographical  notices 
down  to  January,  1824,  at  which  time  the  oldest  living  member 
was  elected. 

*This  hotel  was  at  one  time  known  as  Barker's,  again  as  Johnson's,  later  as  Thomas's 
Coffee  House;  and  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  there  while  it  was  kept  by  those 
landlords. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  B.  F.  THOMAS, 


At  the  Annual  Meeting,  January,  1872. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Worcester  Fire  Society  : 

I  must  trust  to  your  kindness,  a  kindness  that  lias  never 
failed  me,  to  overlook  the  manifest  defects  of  these  sketches. 
The  work  was  naturally,  perhaps  I  should  say  necessarily, 
deferred  till  my  return  from  travel,  and  my  time  since  has 
been  engrossed  by  professional  business.  I  had  hoped,  in 
the  Summer  months,  to  have  found  the  leisure  for  more 
minute  inquiries  for  detail  and  anecdote  to  give  color  and 
life  to  these  rough  outlines.  When  I  compare  them  with 
the  vivid  portraits  by  Governor  Lincoln  and  my  friend 
Colonel  Davis,  they  seem  to  me  very  meagre  and  hard. 

As  my  eye  runs  over  the  catalogue  of  the  Society  and 
foils  upon  the  first  name  without  a  star,*  it  is  very  plain 
who  would  have  done  well  the  work  I  have  done  so  imper- 
fectly. He  would  but  have  had  to  resort  to  the  pictures 
photographed  upon  the  walls  of  a  capacious  and  retentive 
memory  ;  I  have  in  some  cases  had  to  resort  to  tradition.! 
He  has  been  spared  and  I  have  been  taken  out  of  the  city, 
and  made  the  martyr. 


*Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,     fl  have  been  indebted  to  my  Antiquarian 
friend,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  for  aid  in  collecting  facts. 
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LEVI  LINCOLN. 

The  first  name  upon  my  list  is  one  we  all  delight  to 
honor;  but  the  biography  of  Governor  Lincoln  would  be 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  for  half  a  century.  With 
the  principal  events  of  his  long  and  useful  life  the  members 
of  the  -society  are  quite  familiar.  The  story  has  been  told 
admirably  well  by  his  friend  and  successor,  Governor  Wash- 
burn. The  traits  of  character  by  which  he  was  best  known 
to  us,  his  neighbors  and  friends,  have  been  delineated  by  a 
later  successor,  Governor  Bullock,  with  singular  grace  and 
beauty.  I  may  not  "gild  refined  gold,  or  fling  perfume 
upon  the  violet."  Indeed,  most  of  the  allotted  time  and 
space  should  be  given  to  the  less  known  and  less  eminent 
members  on  my  list.  He  will  have  many  chroniclers ;  they 
may  have  but  one.  I  should  do  injustice,  however,  to  your 
feelings  and  to  my  own,  if  I  were  to  pass  over  without 
notice  one  who  was  for  so  many  years  our  pride  and  orna- 
ment, presidium  et  dulce  decus  nostrum- 

Levi  Lincoln  was  born  in  Worcester,  October  25th,  1782. 
He  came  of  a  very  vigorous  stock.  I  remember,  the  Spring 
after  I  came  to  Worcester  (1820),  watching  the  funeral 
procession  of  his  father,  as  it  wound  its  way  from  Lincoln 
street  to  the  then  new  burial  ground  on  Mechanic  street. 
That  was  an  impressive  event  in  our  village  annals ;  for  the 
elder  Lincoln  had  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
citizens,  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  Revolution,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  Lieutenant  and  acting  Governor  of  the 
State,  and,  by  appointment,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.     From  that  day  the  life  of  his  oldest  son 
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has  been  part  of  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1802,  studied  law 
with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1805.  By 
the  time  he  reached  mature  manhood  (say  43),  he  had  been 
for  some  years  a  leader  at  the  Bar  of  his  County,  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature,  a  member  of 
the  Convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  duties  of  each  and  every  place  he  had  dis- 
charged with  ability  and  fidelity.  The  family  had  large 
capacity  for  the  public  service.  Some  of  us  may  recollect  to 
have  seen,  standing  by  their  mother's  grave,  Levi,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts ;  Enoch,  the  accomplished  Governor 
of  Maine ;  John  Waldo,  Senator  of  the  State  and  in  clear, 
vigorous  understanding  and  firm  will  and  purpose  the  equal 
of  either;  and  William,  the  accomplished  scholar,  antiquary 
and  historian  of  Worcester,  then  representing  the  town  in 
the  General  Court. 

In  183-1  Mr.  Lincoln  retired  from  the  office  of  Governor. 
He  was,  however,  immediately  elected  to  Congress,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  Davis.  He 
continued  to  represent  this  district  till  the  Spring  of 
1841,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison,  Collec- 
tor of  the  Port  of  Boston.  In  1844  and  1845  he  was  elected 
again  to  the  State  Senate,  and  the  second  year  was  made 
its  president.  He  was  three  times  chosen  presidential  elec- 
tor, in  1824,  1848  and  1864.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  place 
to  give  with  any  detail  the  record  of  his  official  life. 

The  quality  which  characterizes  his  public  services  was 
his  eminent   thoroughness  and   fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
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every  duty,  great  or  small.  He  magnified  his  office.  He 
jealously  upheld  its  dignity  and  consideration,  and  none  of 
its  burdens  were  too  heavy  to  be  borne  or  of  its  duties  too 
small  to  escape  attention.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  and,  if  to  be  done,  it  must  be  promptly 
and  faithfully  done.  Governor  Lincoln  loved  and  desired  to 
win  and  retain  popular  favor.  But  he  had  firmness  and 
courage.  He  could  do  his  duty  (as  in  the  case  of  the  veto 
of  the  Warren  bridge  charter)  though  it  cost  him  the 
averted  look  of  friends,  or  stirred  up  the  popular  wrath  and 
indignation.  He  did  not  believe  in  that  new  gospel  which 
substitutes  popular  opinion  for  the  divine  will  or,  the  settled 
convictions  of  a  man's  own  judgment  and  conscience ;  a 
doctrine  which  dwarfs  and  shrivels  culture,  understanding, 
faith  and  manhood. 

But  it  is  Governor  Lincoln,  the  neighbor,  friend,  coun- 
sellor, elder  brother  and  companion  at  this  festive  board, 
whom  we  recall  to-night.  Our  ranks  are  full ;  the  lights 
burn  brightly  ;  the  wine  sparkles  in  the  cup  ;  the  tables  bend 
beneath  their  load ;  yet  something  is  wanting.  We  turn  to 
the  opening  door  and  listen  for  his  stately  tread.  In  vain  ! 
that  erect  and  manly  form,  with  which  time  had  dealt  so 
gently,  those  winning  and  courteous  manners,  that  venerable 
and  kindly  presence,  that  graceful  and  elocpient  speech, 
which  lent  such  charm  and  dignity  to  these  annual  festivals, 
we  shall  see  and  hear  no  more,  forever.  Who  shall  say 
forever?     I  recall  that  word. 

THOMAS  REDINGTON. 


Of  Thomas   Redington   little   can   be    learned.     He  was 
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born  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1766.  What  year  he  came  to 
Worcester  is  not  known.  He  was  a  merchant  and  dealt  in 
English  and  West  India  goods.  His  store  was  on  Main 
street,  near  the  corner  of  Pleasant  street,  the  Nazro  store, 
which  stood  jnst  south  of  the  corner. 

In  the  Sj)y  of  July  8th,  1807,  he  advertises  that  he 
intends  to  discontinue  his  business  in  Worcester,  and  requests 
the  immediate  payment  of  his  accounts  ;  which  then  meant, 
if  yon  don't,  a  writ,  the  deputy  sheriff  and  a  bill  of  costs 
equal  to  the  debt.  He  is  believed  to  have  removed  from 
Worcester  to  Keene,  N.  H.  He  died  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in 
April,  1824.  He  was  a  member  of  the  society  but  little 
more  than  a  year,  but  his  admission  to  its  fellowship  is,  in 
itself,  evidence  that  he  had  the  respect  avid  confidence  of  the 
community. 


FRANCIS  BLAKE. 

Standing  on  Main  street,  some  sixty  years  ago,  you  might 
have  seen  passing  along  the  middle  of  the  way,  for  it  was 
common  then  for  gentle  and  simple  to  use  the  middle  of  the 
street,  a  gentleman  of  somewhat  more  than  medium  height ; 
of  rather  broad  shoulders ;  of  body  and  limbs  well  propor- 
tioned, supple  and  of  easy  movement.  His  gait  is  a  little 
peculiar,  for  he  treads  on  the  right  side  of  his  right  foot ;  but 
though  somewhat  easy  and  careless,  it  is  dignified  and  grace- 
ful. With  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  and  his  head 
inclined  slightly  forward,  he  seems  unconscious  where  he  is, 
who  is  near  him,  or  whither  he  is  going.  He  looks  as  if  his 
whole  body  thought.  You  see  little  of  the  head  but  the 
queue  of  brown  silky  hair,  tied  at  the  collar  of  the  coat  with 
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a  ribbon,  and  hanging  carelessly,  some  eight  inches,  upon 
his  back.  As  yon  approach  him  he  raises  his  hat  and  you 
see  a  forehead  of  ample  height  and  breadth ;  large,  bluish- 
gray  eyes,  somewhat  deep  in  their  sockets  and  shaded  by 
lung  lashes  ;  a  mouth  large  and  expressive ;  the  muscles  of 
his  face  extremely  mobile  and  flexible,  capable  of  changing 
in  a  breath  from  sunshine  to  cloud  and  from  calm  to  storm. 
The  general  expression  of  the  eyes  is  gentle  and  mild  rather 
than  brilliant ;  but  when  he  speaks,  and  especially  when  he 
smiles,  they  kindle  and  glow  with  the  light  from  within. 

He  is  on  the  way  to  the  Court  House,  the  scene  of  his 
labors  and  triumphs;  where  he  was  the  "observed  of  all 
observers";  where  he  won  by  his  sweetness  and  commanded 
by  his  dignity :  where  his  learning  and  logic  convinced, 
where  his  wit  and  humor  convulsed  Bench,  Bar  and  Jury ; 
where  his  passion  roused  to  indignation  or  melted  into  tears ; 
where  now  his  genius,  his  eloquence  and  his  name  even  are 
but  a  tradition  ;  where  the  orb  lias  sunk,  long  since,  below 
the  horizon,  and  the  eye  catches  only  the  last  lingering, 
fading  hues  of  twilight.  Such  is  the  history  and  the  fate  of 
forensic  eloquence. 

Most  of  the  contemporaries  of  Francis  Blake  sleep  with 
him.  I  have  found  it  difficult  not  only  to  get  the  nicer 
shades  of  character  and  manners,  but  even  the  outlines  of 
his  life  and  story.  He  was  born  in  Rutland,  October  14th, 
1774.  He  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  Blake.  When 
the  son  was  but  six  years  old,  his  father  removed  to  Hing- 
ham,  where  Francis  was  fitted  for  college  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Thaxter,  then  master  of  the  grammar 
school  of  that  town. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1789. 
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Among  his  classmates  were  President  Kirkland,  George 
Blake,  his  brother,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Lancaster. 
He  pursued  his  legal  studies  with  Judge  John  Sprague,  of 
Lancaster,  a  good  classical  scholar  and  sound  lawyer,  and  a 
man  of  honest,  independent  thinking.  The  judge  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  called  to  ratify  or  reject  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  He  was  instructed  by  the 
town  to  vote  against  it,  but  they  had  such  confidence  in  his 
wisdom  and  sound  judgment  that  they  qualified  the  vote 
so  as  to  leave  it  to  his  discretion.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  out  of  the  fifty  delegates  from  this  county  who  voted 
for  its  ratification. 

Mr.  Blake  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  this  County  in  1794, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  (with  the  usual  prudence  of  young 
lawyers)  was  married  the  same  year  to  Eliza  Augusta  Chand- 
ler, of  Lancaster ;  a  marriage  which  brought  him  into  con- 
nection with  very  many  prominent  families  of  the  county. 
For  the  first  practice  of  his  profession  he  went  back  to  his 
native  town  of  Rutland,  taking  the  office  of  William  Cald- 
well, who  had  been  appointed  Sheriff  of  the  County  and  had 
removed  to  Worcester.  He  was  quite  successful  in  business 
at  Rutland,  but  after  a  few  years  he  felt  the  want  of  a 
broader  field  and  in  1802  came  to  Worcester.  For  a  single 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State.  For  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  was  clerk  of  the  courts,  an  office  he 
was  induced  to  accept  on  account  of  his  declining  health. 
Twenty  years  he  gave  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  with  what 
Mr.  Webster  called  the  usual  record. — "He  worked  hard, 
lived  well,  and  died  poor." 

Though  dying  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  ho  had  been 
for  many  years  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  county. 
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Looking  at  the  Reports  his  name  will  be  found  in  most  of 
the  Worcester  cases  from  1801  to  1816.  On  one  side  of 
every  important  jury  trial  he  was  sure  to  be  retained,  for 
this  was  believed  to  be  the  field  where  his  peculiar  powers 
were  most  happily  and  successfully  displayed. 

So  little  of  the  life-work  of  Mr.  Blake  remains  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  professional  skill  or 
eloquence.  I  have  examined,  what  I  could  find,  his  argu- 
ment in  the  defence  of  Daley  and  Ilalligan,  on  their  trial 
for  murder,  at  Northampton,  in  1806  ;  his  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  constitutionality  of  the  embargo  laws,  at  Salem, 
in  1808;  the  cases  in  which  lie  was  counsel  in  the  Mass. 
Reports,  and  a  small  collection  of  his  briefs,  which  had  been 
for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  Governor  Lincoln.  They 
all  show  careful,  I  do  not  say  elaborate,  preparation  for  his 
work ;  that  great  as  were  his  natural  gifts  he  did  not  trust 
to  them  or  to  the  suggestions  or  inspiration  of  the  moment ; 
that  he  knew  that  if  a  man  would  have  success  at  the  Bar  he 
must  work  for  it ;  that  the  speech  or  argument  that  cost 
nothing  was  worth  just  what  it  cost. 

The  argument  in  the  case  of  Daley  and  Halligan  was 
written  out  by  Mr.  Blake  after  the  trial.  It  is  an  ingenious, 
elaborate  and  eloquent  speech,  by  a  young  man  in  a  rather 
desperate  cause.  It  showTs,  however,  the  wTonderful  richness, 
the  curious  felicity  of  his  style.  It  lacks  somewhat  the  fervor 
and  lire  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  which  we 
doubtless  should  have  found  had  it  been  taken  fresh  and 
glowing  from  his  lips. 

The  argument  in  defence  of  the  Embargo  Laws  wras  made 
with  little  opportunity  for  preparation,  and  the  speech  as 
printed  was  written  out  by  Mr.  Blake  some  time  after  the 
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trial  and  does  not  purport  to  be  a  verbatim  or  an  accurate 
report.  It  is  subtle,  ingenious,  and  in  some  passages  eloquent; 
but  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  his 
general  political  convictions,  and  that  he  does  not  fling  into 
it  his  heart,  soul  and  strength. 

The  bit  of  work  left  by  Mr.  Blake  which  comes  up  most 
nearly  to  the  traditions  of  his  eloquence,  is  an  oration  deliv- 
ered at  Worcester,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1812.  It  is  an 
attack  upon  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  which  cul- 
minated in  the  war.  It  quivers  and  glows  with  the  white 
heat  of  passion.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  bitterness  of  its 
sarcasm,  or  the  fierceness  of  its  denunciations.  The  hot 
shot  are  poured  out  as  if  the  battery  was  exhaustless.  But 
though  intensely  partisan,  the  oration  is  full  of  power  and 
eloquence.  The  richness,  force  and  felicity  of  expression 
strike  you  at  every  paragraph.  You  see  also  the  presence 
of  a  generous  culture,  outside  of  Coke  and  Blackstone. 

But  after  all,  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  must  rest  chiefly 
on  tradition.  This  gives  him  all  the  constituent  elements  of 
a  great  orator,  the  attractive  person,  the  rich,  musical  voice ; 
the  expressive  and  mobile  countenance ;  the  kindling  eye ; 
a  logic  sharp  and  keen  though,  like  the  dagger  of  liarmo- 
dious,  it  was  wreathed  in  myrtle ;  the  projectile  force  which 
flings  thought,  feeling,  passion,  into  the  mind  and  heart ;  the 
magnetic  power  which  at  once  attracts  and  warms,  sending 
its  currents  coursing  along  the  nerves  and  veins,  till  the 
pulses  of  the  hearer's  heart  and  brain  beat  responsive  to 
its  own. 

In  the  social  and  family  circle  Mr.  Blake  is  described  as 

"charming."     His  conversation  sprightly  and  full  of  wit  and 

humor ;  his   manners   peculiarly  his  own,  moulded   by  and 
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responsive  to  the  graces  of  his  mind  ;  to  the  aged  he  was 
deferential,  to  the  young  affable  and  sympathetic.  His  kind 
and  thoughtful  regard  for  and  interest  in  his  students  and 
their  affection  for  him  were  often  adverted  to  by  the  most 
eminent  of  them,  Governor  Davis,  of  whom  this  society 
might  say,  as  was  said  of  Moliere  in  the  French  Academy, 
"Nothing  was  wanting  to  his  fame,  he  was  wanting  to  ours." 
But  I  have  lingered  too  long  on  this  attractive  theme. 

Well  may  we  write  upon  the  grave  stone  of  Francis  Blake 
the  words  inscribed  upon  the  bust  of  Erskine,  at  the  Hol- 
land House,  nostrce  eloquentice  forensis  facile  princeps* 

JEEEMIAH  ROBINSON. 

Jeremiah  Robinson  was  born  in  Oakham,  in  1764.  He 
was,  while  he  lived  in  Worcester,  an  apothecary  and  drug- 
gist, and  kept  his  store  in  the  lower  part  of  Main  street, 
about  opposite  School  street.  He  learned  his  trade  of  Dr. 
Dix,  and  was  for  some  time  his-  partner.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  deacons  of  Dr.  Bancroft's  church.  A  man 
of  grave  aspect,  and  of  pure,  honest  and  upright  life.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  Boston,  with  one  of  his  children ; 
where  he  died,  September  7th,  1849,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty -five  years. 

REUBEN  SIKES. 

Among  my  earliest  recollections  of  Worcester,  is  Reuben 
Sikes.     He  wras  one  of  its  notabilities.     He  was  at  that  time 


*For  valuable  hints  for  this  sketch  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  George  Allen  and  Mrs.  John  Davis. 
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(1819)  keeper  of  the  oldest  and  best  tavern  of  the  village, 
long  known  as  "The  United  States  Arms,"  but  then  as  the 
"Sikes  Coffee  House."  This  is  one  of  the  historic  spots  of 
Worcester.  Beneath  its  roof  Washington  stopped  and 
breakfasted  on  his  visit  to  New  England,  in  1789.  Here 
Lafayette  breakfasted  on  his  way  to  assist  in  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  in  June, 
1825.  For  years  its  walls  were  fragrant  and  resonant  with 
the  good  cheer  and  cordial  fellowship  of  the  members  of 
this  society,  gathered  at  its  annual  festivals.* 

Col.  Sikes  was  born  in  Somers,  Conn.,  July  16th,  1755. 
In  1783  he  is  found  at  Snffield,  Conn.  In  connection  with 
Levi  Pease,  of  Somers,  he  commenced  what  was  then  re- 
garded as  the  bold  and  hazardous  enterprise  of  running 
wao-ons  from  Boston  to  Hartford  in  the  incredibly  short 
space  of  four  days— leaving  the  Lamb  Tavern  at  Boston  on 
Monday  morning  at  6  o'clock,  and  reaching  Hartford  on 
Thursday.  The  fare  was  four-pence  a  mile,  about  six  cents 
equal  to  twelve  now.  The  proprietors  were  the  drivers. 
Conducting  their  business  with  skill,  energy  and  economy 
they  afterwards  became  stage  proprietors  and  mail  contrac- 
tors. Col.  Sikes,  after  the  retirement  of  Capt.  Pease,  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  owners  of  stage  property  in  New 
England.  In  1807  Col.  Sikes  removed  to  Worcester.  In 
the  Spy  of  July  8th,  1807,  he  "respectfully  informs  his 
friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  taken  the  large  and  com- 
modious Inn  formerly  kept  by  Mr.  Barker."  He  remained 
landlord  of  this  House  till  a  few  years  before  his  death,  in 
1824.     Col.  Sikes  was  a  man  of  energy  and  enterprise,  of 


*Now  the  Exchange  HoteL  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Market  streets. 
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firm  will  and  purpose.  He  was  a  most  excellent  but  not  an 
obsequious  landlord.  He  treated  his  guests  with  respect, 
but  he  respected  also  himself.  Of  his  domestic  character 
the  Spy  of  August,  1824,  thus  speaks:  "Col.  Sikes  was  a 
kind  husband  and  parent,  and  has  left  a  reputation  behind 
him  which  we  all  might  be  anxious  to  acquire  and  deserve." 

GEER  TERRY. 

Geer  Terry  was  born  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  August  21st, 
1775.  The  year  of  his  coming  to  Worcester  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  quite  early  in  the  century. 
He  kept  a  watch  and  jewelry  store  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
street,  just  south  of  School  street ;  doing  most  of  the  work 
and  trade  in  that  line  for  the  county.  His  business  was  not 
confined  to  that  of  a  jeweller.  In  1812  he  advertises  in  the 
^Egis,  "brass  andirons,  jewelry,  also  sleigh  bells,  brass 
lamps,  gold  beads,  silver  spoons,  and  a  supply  of  Blood  & 
Rice's  hats,  all  of  which  he  wishes  to  exchange  for  old 
silver  or  cash."  Among  his  apprentices  at  the  watch  mak- 
ing and  jewelry  business  was  Otis  Corbett,  Esq.,  afterwards 
a  much  respected  member  of  our  society,  and  of  prominence 
and  influence  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Terry  is  described  as  a  man  of  middle  stature,  slender  and 
meagre  but  erect  in  his  carriage.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
habits  and  much  esteemed  during  his  residence  in  the  village. 
He  left  Worcester  and  returned  to  Enfield  in  1813  or  1814, 
and  died  May  26th,  1858.  At  the  time  of  his  death  and  for 
some  years  before  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Enfield. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  Free-thinker,  and  it  is 
said  that  just  before  his  death  a  young  minister  called  to 
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talk  with  him  of  its  near  approach.  After  some  conver- 
sation the  minister  spoke  of  the  future  life,  and  trusted  that 
Terry  wished  to  go  to  that  "better  world  where  he  might 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Lamb  forever."  Mr.  Terry  replied  he 
didn't  know  much  about  music  and  was  not  very  fond  of 
singing,  but  it  had  occurred  to  him  it  might  be  slightly 
tedious  to  sing  psalms  everlastingly.  The  idea  that  Heaven 
is  a  great  Handel  and  Haydn  society,  or  Peace  Jubilee,  is  less 
preached  now  than  in  our  childhood.  How  little  attractive 
the  prospect  was  made  to  us  poor  fellows,  that  with  difficulty 
distinguished  Old  Hundred  from  Yankee  Doodle ! 


DANIEL  DENNY. 

Daniel  Denny  was  born  in  that  part  of  Leicester  -known 
as  Moosehill,  August  6th,  1758.  While  in  Worcester  he 
resided  at  what  is  now  the  south  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl 
streets,  where  the  City  National  Bank  stands,  and  carried  on 
the  manufacture  of  machine  cards  —  a  Leicester  business,  as 
those  who  were  at  the  Academy  and  occasionally  met  the 
wire-teeth,  at  breakfast,  have  occasion  to  remember.  He 
afterwards  lived  on  the  north  corner  of  Main  and  Mechanic 
streets,  keeping  a  general  store  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods, 
hardware,  crockery  and  groceries.  At  a  later  period  he 
was  a  deputy  under  Thomas  W.  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury, 
Sheriff  of  the  County.  He  was  some  six  feet  in  height 
and  in  bulk  well  proportioned.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
abilities  and  held  in  great  respect  by  the  good  people  of 
Worcester.  Among  his  children  were  Austin  Denny,  well 
known  at  the  Bar  of  the  County,  and  Daniel  Denny,  a  dis- 
tinguished merchant  of  Boston. 
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JOHN  FOXCROFT. 

John  Foxcroft  was  born  in  Brookfield  in  17S6.  He  came 
to  reside  in  Worcester  early  in  the  century.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant and  occupied  the  Nazro  store,  south  of  the  corner  of 
Pleasant  and  Main  streets.  His  residence  was  on  the  corner, 
behind  the  magnificent  old  elm  tree,  which  was  for  so  many 
years  the  pride  of  the  village.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
usual  intelligence  and  culture,  of  attractive  social  qualities, 
of  strict  integrity,  a  kind  and  gentle  husband  and  father. 
His  name  wTas  never  mentioned  but  with  kindness  and 
regard.     He  died  in  early  manhood,  at  the  age  of  40. 

JOHN  GREEN. 

No  one  of  the  men  upon  my  list  had  a  more  marked  and 
decided  character  than  Dr.  John  Green.  Never  in  public 
position,  giving  his  whole  life  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, no  man  was  better  known  in  the  town  and  county  than 
he.  He  came  from  a  family  of  Doctors,  all  eminent  in  their 
calling.  His  father  was  Dr.  John  Green,  of  Worcester. 
His  grandfather  was  Dr.  John  Green,  of  Worcester ;  and 
his  great-grandfather  was  Dr.  Thomas  Green,  of  Leicester, 
who  added  to  his  profession  of  Doctor  that  of  Baptist  elder 
and  preacher.  The  subject  of  our  notice  was  born  in  Wor- 
cester, April  19th,  1784.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, in  the  class  of  1804,  of  which  Governor  Marcus  Morton, 
Virgil  Maxcy,  and  Chief  Justice  Randall,  of  Rhode  Island, 
were  members.  Among  his  contemporaries  at  college  were 
the  great  American  Publicist,  Henry  Wheaton,  John 
Whipple,  of  Providence,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  New 
England,  Mr.  Justice  Metcalf,  late  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
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Chief  Justice  Williams,  of  our  "Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  modern  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  Rev.  Dr.  Judson. 
Dr.  Green  studied  medicine  with,  his  father  and  commenced 
practice  in  Worcester,  in  1807.  In  1826  he  received  medi- 
cal degrees  from  both  Harvard  and  Brown.  His  grandfather 
had  commenced  practice  at  the  age  of  20  or  21,  his  father  at 
the  age  of  18  and  the  last  of  the  line  at  the  age  of  23.  His 
father  dying  the  year  after  Dr.  Green  had  finished  his 
studies,  he  entered  very  soon  upon  a  large  practice,  which 
was  continued  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Few  men  have  reached  greater  professional  eminence  or 
acquired  more  largely  the  public  trust  and  confidence.  He 
was  a  born  doctor.  Poets,  orators  and  statesmen  may  be 
made,  but  lo  be  a  good  doctor  or  lawyer  a  man  must  be  born 
to  the  work.  Dr.  Green  could  never  have  been  called  a  great 
student.  His  early  and  large  practice  and  feeble  physical 
constitution  forbade  it.  Yet  he  somehow  contrived  to  keep 
pretty  well  abreast  with  the  learning  of  his  time.  Then  he 
had  such  careful  microscopic  habits  of  observation  that  noth- 
ing escaped  his  scrutiny.  He  had  large  caution  and  pru- 
dence, almost  to  a  fault.  He  had  in  the  way  of  his  calling 
an  instinctively  sound  judgment  and  understanding,  and  the 
range  of  his  experience  was  so  large  and  varied  that  it 
afforded  of  itself  a  safe  field  for  induction.  He  realized 
Thomas  Fuller's  idea  of  the  good  physician.  "  He  hansels 
not  his  new  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  his  patients,  letting 
loose  mad  recipes  into  the  sick  man's  body,  to  try  how  well 
nature  in  him  will  fight  against  them  ;  whilst  himself  stands 
by  and  sees  the  battle." 

In  village,  town  and  city,  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Green 
became    a   household  word.     For   many   years   he  was,  by 
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general  consent,  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  county. 
No  man  reaches  such  position  who  has  not  got  the  matter  in 
him.  A  good  Aunt  Nanc}^  sort  of  a  man,  may  he  a  good 
nurse ;  to  be  a  good  physician  requires  large  and  peculiar 
gifts  of  nature,  supplemented  by  careful  culture  and  wide 
and  varied  experience. 

Most  of  the  present  members  will  recollect  Dr.  Green, 
his  slight  and  stooping  figure,  his  striking,  intelligent  face, 
his  keen,  observing  eye,  his  cpiiet,  simple,  almost  diffident 
manners.  Not  to  have  seen  him  as  under  that  brown, 
broad-brimmed,  soft  hat,  he  rolled  from  side  to  side  in  that 
old,  time-honored  gig,  through  the  streets  of  the  village, 
town  and  city,  was  to  have  missed  one  of  the  most  striking 
institutions  of  Worcester.  To  have  seen  him  in  the  sick- 
room, when,  seemingly  failing  to  observe,  nothing  escaped 
his  observation,  when  his  calm,  quiet  manner,  begat  instant 
confidence  and  trust,  when  his  instinctive  sagacity  seemed  to 
probe  the  disease  as  with  the  keen  edge  of  the  lance,  was  a 
benediction. 

Dr.  Green,  in  his  later  years,  was  touched  by  the  gentlest 
and  most  fascinating  of  the  forms  of  mental  disease — biblio- 
mania. This  passion  led  him  to  collect  a  library  of  rare  and 
valuable  books,  which  finally  he  gave  towards  the  foundation 
of  the  city  public  library.  To  this  institution  he  also  gave 
by  his  will  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  next 
generation  he  will  be  known  only  by  this  munificence. 
Though  the  life  of  the  good  physician  is  a  daily  and  hourly 
benefaction,  yet,  unless  he  has  made  his  mark  as  a  medical 
writer,  his  memory  passes  away  with  the  generation  whose 
sufferings  he  has  relieved,  whose  sorrows  he  has  soothed,  and 
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for  whom,  "when  he  can  keep  life  no  longer  in,  he  makes  a 
fair  and  easy  passage  for  it  to  go  out." 


SILAS  BROOKS. 

The  older  members  of  the  Society,  and  especially  those  of 
the  legal  profession,  will  readily  recall  Silas  Brooks,  for 
many  years  Crier  of  the  Courts  with  his  large,  manly  form, 
his  clear  voice,  his  pleasant  and  courteous  manners,  and  his 
infinite  quantity  of  white  cravat;  who,  though  a  bachelor 
and  disobedient  to  the  first  great  command,  to  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth,  was  a  most  excellent  and  worthy  gentle- 
man. He  was  born  in  Worcester,  Sept.  1st,  1773,  and  died 
here  March  10th,  1856,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  lived 
his  long  life  upon  his  paternal  acres,  was  a  good  farmer,  a 
most  affectionate  and  devoted  son,  and  a  most  estimable  and 
upright  citizen. 

Crier  Brooks  seemed  to  the  generation  before  us  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  judicial  institutions.  The  idea  that  a  court 
could  be  opened  without  Crier  Brooks,  or  a  jury  empannelled 
without  the  aid  of  his  arithmetic,  would  have  been  to  them 
preposterous.  They  might  as  well  have  dispensed  with  the 
portly  frame,  the  cocked  hat,  the  blue  coat,  the  buff  vest 
and  breeches,  the  white  top  boots  and  white  staff  of  Sheriff 
"Ward.  Our  fathers  discerned  more  worth  in  forms  and 
external  observances  than  their  children.  And  then  Crier 
Brooks  said  "God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts" as  if  he  meant  salvation. 
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WILLIAM  STEDMAN. 

William  Stedman  was  born  in  Cambridge,  in  1765  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  in  1784  ;  studied  his  profession  with  Fran- 
cis Dana,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  was  admitted  at  the  Bar,  in  Essex,  September,  1787. 
He  opened  his  office  at  Lancaster,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years,  and  had  a  large  and  valuable  practice,  especially  as  a 
counsellor.  He  married  a  daughter  of  William  Ellery,  of 
Newport,  R.  L,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Chief  Justice  Dana  married  an  elder  sister. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1802,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  this  District  from  1803  to  1810,  Clerk  of  the 
Courts  from  1810  to  1811  and  from  1812  to  1816,  when  he 
resigned  his  office  and  Mr.  Blake  succeeded  him.  He  after- 
wards resided  in  Lancaster  and  Newburyport,  in  the  last  of 
which  places  he  died,  Aug.  31st,  1831.  While  in  Worces- 
ter Mr.  Stedman  resided  in  the  house  vacated  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Jr.,  upon  his  removal  to  Boston,  opposite  the  new 
Court  House,  and  afterwards  in  the  Dr.  Dix  house,  long- 
occupied  by  our  excellent  friend  Clarendon  Harris,  and  now 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Davis. 

Mr.  Stedman  was  a  well-read  lawyer,  a  wise  and  prudent 
counsellor,  but  not  especially  eminent  as  an  advocate.  He 
was  a  student  and  reader  outside  of  the  walks  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  a  robust  man,  some  five  feet  ten  inches 
high  ;  of  rotund  corporation  ;  of  light  complexion  and  hair  ; 
a  jolly  face  and  bright  hazel  eyes.  He  was  neat  in  his  per- 
son and  dress  and  especially  careful  to  have  his  shoes  well 
polished.  His  manners  were  easy  and  affable,  and,  having 
great  humor  and  wit,  lie  was,  when  at  home  or  at  Washing- 
ton, the  life  of  the  social  circle. 
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His  long  term  of  service  in  Congress  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  the  great  and  with  the  little  men  of  that  time,  and 
he  brought  away  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  joke, 
repartee  and  story,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened  by 
his  excellent  way  of  telling  them. 

Some  of  his  own  wit  was  admirable.  A  member  of  Con- 
gress related  to  Stedman  a  duel  he  had  fought,  in  which  the 
ball  of  his  antagonist  had  struck  against  a  heavy,  thick  cased 
watch.  "That  was  a  good  watch,  wasn't  it,  Stedman?" 
"Yes,  it  was  a  good  watch ;  it  kept  time  from  eternity." 

A  part  of  the  time  he  was  in  Washington  he  was  the 
friend  and  room-mate  of  Senator  Tracy,  of  Connecticut, 
who  was  the  wit  of  the  Senate,  as  Stedman  was  of  the 
House.  Tracy  (as  well  as  Stedman)  was  a  very  strong 
Federalist,  but  still  quite  popular  with  the  Democrats,  who 
relished  his  wit  and  humor,  though  they  bore  sometimes 
rather  hardly  upon  themselves.  Mr.  Stedman  used  to  tell 
this  story :  A  Democratic  Representative  had  died  and  was 
to  be  buried  from  the  Capitol.  It  was  a  very  raw  and 
stormy  day.  Tracy  was  a  man  of  feeble  health  and  had  for 
some  time  been  confined  to  his  room.  To  the  general  sur- 
prise Mr.  Tracy  was  present  at  the  funeral.  Some  of  the 
Democrats  flocked  around  him,  expressing  themselves  as 
gratified  and  honored  by  his  presence.  "Gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Tracy,  "I  shall  be  happy  at  any  time  to  attend  any 
of  your  funerals.     I  want  to  encourage  them." 

Mr.  Stedman  was  coming  down  one  morning,  neat  and 
fresh  as  a  bridegroom,  the  front  yard  of  the  Dix  house, 
when,  just  at  the  gate,  he  met  an  old  toper,  out  at  the  elbows 
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and  knees  and  with  a  collapsed  hat  upon  his  uncombed 
head  ;  when  this  colloquy  took  place : 

Old  Toper. — Do-Do  you  know  an-any  body  what  wants 
to  hi-hire  any  body  ? 

Mr.  Stedtnan. — (With  much  dignity). — No. 

Old  Toper. — (Looking  at  the  Squire  with  his  lack-lustre 
eye). — You-you  should  all-us  say  —  no  Sir. 

Party  strife  was  never  more  bitter  than  in  the  earlier  part 
of  Mr.  Stedman's  residence  in  Worcester.  In  return  for  the 
imprisonment  and  threats  of  execution  of  American  pris- 
oners, who,  though  naturalized,  laid  been  heretofore  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  our  own  government  imprisoned  an  equal 
number  of  British  officers  and  threatened  them  with  a  like 
fate.  Ten  of  these  officers  were  brought  to  the  Worcester 
jail.  But  the  commitment  did  not  take  place  without  intense 
excitement.  A  crowd  was  gathered  around  the  jail,  among 
them  Mr.  Blake  who  urged  with  all  his  zeal  and  force  that 
the  U.  S.  Marshal  had  no  right  to  use  the  jail  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  imprisonment  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  equal  zeal  and  more  success, 
supported  the  claim  of  the  Marshal.  The  claim  of  the  Mar- 
shal was  acceded  to  by  Sheriff  Ward,  but  he  refused  to 
allow  a  military  guard  to  be  set  around  the  jail.  Many  of 
the  warm  Federalists,  hostile  to  the  war,  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  prisoners,  and  sent  them  a  constant  supply  of 
creature  comforts ;  conspicuous  among  these  was  Mr.  Sted- 
man.  A  dinner  was  given  to  the  prisoners  by  eight  or  ten 
of  our  citizens,  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  jail. 
Among  these  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Stedman  are  named  as 
being  present. 

After  a  confinement  of  something  more  than  a  month,  the 
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prisoners  rose  upon  the  turnkey,  at  bis  nightly  visit,  and 
having  gagged  and  bound  him,  nine  of  them  started  on  a 
journey,  on  foot,  through  the  deep  snow  for  Halifax  ;  at 
which  place,  however,  only  four  of  them  arrived.  Of 
course  the  cry  of  treason  was  at  once  started,  the  alarm 
given,  and  a  search  which  spared  .neither  age,  rank  nor  sex, 
made,  but  no  trace  of  the  fugitives  was  discovered. 

A  distinguished  fellow  citizen  and  member  of  this  society 
was  travelling  in  Italy  in  1830.  He  fell  in  and  journe}red, 
for  some  months  witli  an  agreeable  and  accomplished  Brit- 
ish officer.  It  was  Captain  Arthur  Carter,  one  of  the  ten 
prisoners.  Capt.  Carter  assured  his  fellow  traveller  that  no 
American  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  country  by  aiding  in  their 
escape. 

Mr.  Stedman  was  a  zealous  and  efficient  member  of  this 
society ;  at  the  first  touch  of  the  alarm  bell  he  was  out  with 
his  buckets  and  bags  for  service.  At  its  social  meetings 
he  was  always  present,  and  no  man  contributed,  more  to 
their  enjoyment,  with  his  well  told  tales,  his  exhaustless  fund 
of  anecdote,  his  keen  wit,  his  quick  repartee  and  flashes  of 
merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 
"Alas,  poor  Yorick!" 


NATHANIEL  MACCARTY. 

Among  the  early  recollections  of  my  boyhood  are  the 
slightly  stooping  figure,  neatly  dressed  person,  and  intelli- 
gent face,  of  Nathaniel  Maccarty.  He  seemed  to  me  then  an 
old  man,  when  he  was,  in  fact,  a  young  man  of  sixty-one. 
He  was  the  twelfth  of  fifteen  children  of  the  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Maccarty  who  was,  for  thirty-seven  years,  pastor  of  the  first 
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church  in  Worcester,  and  of  Mary  his  only  wife.  He  was 
born  in  Worcester,  July  10th,  1758,  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  town,  and  learned  the  art  of  printing  of 
Isaiah  Thomas.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  was  the  first  postmaster  of  the  town,  to  carry 
the  letters  and  papers  once  a  week  to  Fitchburg ;  from 
which  point  they  were  distributed  to  the  north  parts  of  the 
county.  This  labor,  as  almost  all  the  travelling  of  the  time, 
was  done  on  horseback ;  and,  as  the  roads  were  in  very  bad 
condition,  was  hard  and  tedious.  Mr.  Maccarty  was  after- 
wards, for  many  years,  a  trader  in  Petersham,  which  was 
then,  according  to  Peter  Whitney,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  flourishing  towns  in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  Common- 
wealth. "There  were,"  he  says,  "but  seven  towns  in  the 
county  which  paid  more  to  the  State  tax,  and  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  1,520  souls."  Having  acquired  a  competent  fortune, 
Mr.  Maccarty  returned  to  Worcester  to  reside.  He  lived  in 
one  of  the  most  stately  mansions  of  the  town,  which  stood 
back  from  the  Main  street,  on  the  spot  where  Brinley  Block 
now  is.  Mr.  Maccarty  was  for  some  years  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  He  held  no  public  office. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  integrity,  intelligence  and  culture. 
Mr.  Maccarty  died  in  Worcester,  Oct.  14th,  1831.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  his  life  that  his  connection  with  this 
society  was  so  brief,  being  one  day  less  than  oue  year. 


EPHRAIM  MOWER. 

Ephraim  Mower  has  so  recently  deceased  that  he  was  per- 
sonally known  to  most  of  the  present  members.  He  was 
born  in  Leicester,  June,  1778.     At  what  date  he  came  to 
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Worcester  I  have  not  learned,  but  he  lived  here  more  than 
half  a  century.  He  held  no  position,  except  that  of 
Selectman  for  three  years,  that  brought  him  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  the  public.  He  lived  a  quiet,  pleasant 
and  upright  life,  for  some  time  a  trader,  but  latterly  upon 
his  farm,  till  the  course  of  empire  southward  made  his 
land  too  rich  to  cultivate.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense, 
of  civil  manners,  and  held  iu  respect  and  esteem  by  his 
neighbors  and  townsmen.  He  died  in  the  mansion  he  had 
occupied  for  many  years,. at  the  great  age  of  86.  He  was 
the  oldest  man  upon  my  list  of  fifteen,  though  seven  of 
them  passed  four  score  years,  and  the  average  age  was  three 
score  and  ten ;  facts  which  afford  striking  proof  that  the  art 
of  putting  out  fires  is  healthy  and  conduces  greatly  to 
longevity. 

* 
EDWAED  DILLINGHAM  BANGS. 

The  last  name  upon  my  list  is  that  of  one,  in  his  day  well 
known  to  the  citizens  of  Worcester  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  universally  respected  and  beloved. 

Edward  Dillingham  Bangs  was  the  son  of  Judge  Edward 
Bangs,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  whose  life  has  been 
so  happily  sketched  by  Governor  Lincoln.  Edward  Bangs 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Edward  Bangs  who  came  to 
Plymouth,  in  July,  1623,  in  the  ship  Ann,  the  third  ship 
which  brought  out  the  Pilgrim  emigrants.  Edward  D.  was 
born  in  Worcester,  Aug.  24th,  1790.  He  studied  law  with 
his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1813.  At  the 
age  of  twenty -six  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
Court,  and  was  reelected  in  1817, 1820  and  1824.     In  1820, 
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at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  he  was  elected  to  the  convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  State  Constitution.  That  was  an  assem- 
bly of  the  great  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  demon- 
strated their  foresight  and  wisdom  by  letting  very  well  alone, 
and  leaving  almost  intact  a  frame  of  government  which,  for 
more  than  ninety  years,  has  so  well  secured  to  our  fathers 
and  to  us  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  civil  order.  Mr. 
Bangs  bore  himself  among  these  men  with  great  modesty 
and  diffidence.  He  seldom  engaged  in  the  debates,  but  in 
the  two  or  three  instances  in  which  he  did,  his  speeches  are 
marked  by  ability  and  good  sense.  In  1824  Mr.  Bangs  was 
appointed  county  attorney  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  suc- 
ceeding Bejoice  Newton,  and  himself  succeeded  by  Pliny 
Merrick.  He  held  this  office  but  a  short  time,  for  in  1825 
he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  continued  by  successive  elections  in  the 
office  till  1836,  when,  on  account  of  his  impaired  health,  he 
declined  a  reelection  and  returned  to  reside  in  Worcester. 

When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Bangs,  as  a  child  knows  a  man,  he 
resided  the  next  door  to  that  of  my  mother's  house  and  just 
south  of  the  lane  leading  to  Court  Mill.  He  certainly,  as  I 
recall  him,  was  a  plain  man,  rather  below  the  middle  stature, 
stout,  thick-set,  with  sallow  complexion,  eyes  slightly  pro- 
truding, rather  heavy  and  with  an  expression  of  sadness. 
But  he  was  so  kind  and  gentle  and  his  manners  so  gracious, 
that  I  thought  him  handsome.  He  inherited  with  his  fath- 
er's estate  his  taste  for  gardening.  His  garden  lay  along- 
side of  our  own,  but  extended  over  the  brook  to  Summer 
street.  With  its  shady  walks,  its  fish  ponds,  its  lovely 
waterfall,  its  flowers,  native  and  exotic,  it  seemed  to  my 
young  eyes  an  Eden   of  beauty.     With  all  the  growth  of 
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Worcester,  in  wealth  and  culture,  there  are  no  such  gardens 
now  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Bangs,  of  Win.  Lincoln,  and  Fred. 
W.  Paine. 

Mr.  Bangs  inherited  also  his  father's  love  of  books,  and 
found  in  them,  through  life,  the  most  delightful  of  compan- 
ions, and  the  most  faithful  of  friends. 

Mr.  Bangs  was  a  good  lawyer  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  every  office  he  filled  with  ability  and  fidelity.  But  lie 
never  was  in  love  with  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  hap- 
piest portion  of  his  life  was  the  eleven  years  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
He  had  a  taste  for  historical  study,  was  familiar  with  the 
early  records  of  the  Commonwealth  and  ready  always  to 
communicate.  The  duties  of  the  office  he  performed  with 
promptness,  accuracy  and  method,  and  his  urbanity  and 
unwearied  kindness  made  all  men  who  had  business  at  the 
office  his  friends.  Among  all  the  men  who  have  graced  the 
annals  of  Worcester  and  of  this  County,  there  was  not  a 
more  excellent  gentleman  than  Edward  D.  Bangs ;  not  by 
reason  of  any  unusual  polish  and  refinement  of  manner, 
though  he  had  sufficient  of  these,  or  elegance  of  person  or 
dress.  Neither  the  tailor  nor  the  dancing-master  made  him. 
He  was  to  the  "manor  born,"  one  of  nature's  gentlemen, 
whose  courtesy  and  kindness  welled  out  of  mind  and  heart, 
as  sweet  waters  flow  from  the  mountain  spring.  By  some 
sad  mistake,  he  sleeps  at  Mt.  Auburn,  -far  from  the  grave 
of  his  father  and  from  the  home  and  scenes  he  loved  so  well 
and  with  which  his  name  and  memory  are  identified. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ISAAC  DAYIS, 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  April,  1874. 


The  history  of  the  Worcester  Fire  Society  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  Worcester,  of  Massachusetts,' 
and  the  United  States.  Ten  of  its  members  have  been 
Mayors  of  Worcester,  three  have  been  Governors  of  the 
State,  three  have  been  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  many  have  been  Councillors,  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. Five  have  been  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  five  have  been  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  or  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  ten  have  been  Members  of  Congress,  and 
many  have  held  office  under  the  United  States  Government, 
and  one  has  been  a  Foreign  Minister. 

This  Fire  Society,  organized  in  1793,  was  precisely  like 
one  formed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  1735: — The  number  of  members  limited  to  thirty, 
the  same  equipments,  the  same  rules  and  regulations.  No 
person  could  be  admitted  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
none  over  sixty.  The  Fire  Society  in  Philadelphia  was  in 
existence  when  this  was  formed. 

Governor  Lincoln  gave  his  reminiscences  of  the  twenty- 
two  original  members  in  1862.  Eight  years  after,  in  1870, 
a  member  of  this  society  gave  a  written  account  of  the  next 
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fifteen  members.  Both  of  these  historic  papers  were  pub- 
lished by  this  society.  Subsequently  Judge  Thomas,  in  his 
fascinating  language,  gave  a  graphic  biography  of  the  next 
fifteen  members,  commencing  with  Governor  Lincoln,  and 
ending  with  Edward  D.  Bangs.  The  object  of  the  present 
historic  sketch  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  members  from 
Edward  D.  Bangs  to  the  oldest  living  member,  all  of  whom 
have  long  since  passed  to  the  u spirit  land."  Among  them 
were  distinguished  scholars,  statesmen,  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians, and  five  of  them  were  graduates  of  Dartmouth  College. 


SAMUEL  JENNISON 

Was  no  ordinary  man.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education,  still  he  became  a  learned  man  and  a 
very  able  writer.  Some  of  the  choicest  articles  in  periodical 
literature  were  from  his  pen.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Brookfield,  in  1788,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  came  to 
Worcester  to  reside  with  his  uncle,  Hon.  Oliver  Fiske.  In 
April,  1810,  he  was  elected  accountant  in  the  Worcester 
Bank.  In  August,  1812,  he  was  elected  cashier  of  said  Bank, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  and  discharge  the  duties 
with  promptness,  fidelity  and  accuracy,  for  more  than  thirty- 
four  years.  During  much  of  the  time  while  he  was  cashier 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  treasu- 
rer of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  treasurer  of  the  Worcester 
County  Institution  for  Savings,  treasurer  of  the  town  of 
Worcester,  and  clerk  of  the  town,  discharging  all  the  duties 
of  these  offices,  much  of  the  time  without  any  assistant.  No 
irregularities  were  ever  found  in  his  accounts.  He  was  one 
of  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian   Society,  and 
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was  a  member  of  many  historical  and  literary  societies.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  this  Society  in  October,  1816, 
and  remained  an  active  member  more  than  forty  years,  till 
his  death,  March  11th,  1860. 

Mr.  Jeimison  was  a  modest,  unassuming  man,  a  gentleman 
in  his  deportment,  a  man  of  rare  taste  and  discrimination, 
and  of  wonderful  executive  talent.  He  would  accomplish 
more  business  in  a  given  time  than  any  man  I  ever  saw ;  yet 
it  was  done  quietly.  He  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  wrote  much 
in  prose  and  verse ;  his  style  was  clear  and  lucid  as  a  mirror. 
He  gathered  much  valuable  biographical  material,  part  of 
which  he  passed  over  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  just  before  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. The  large  remainder  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society. 


REJOICE  NEWTON 

Was  born  in  Greenfield,  October  18th,  1782.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1807,  and  was  a  class- 
mate of  George  Ticknor  and  Sylvanus  Thayer.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  witli  Judge  Newcomb,  of 
Greenfield,  and  finished  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Elijah  II.  Mills,  of  Northampton,  in  1810. 

Mr.  Newton  then  removed  to  Worcester,  and  formed  a 
co-partnership  in  law  with  Hon.  Francis  Blake,  which  con- 
tinued till  April,  1814.  He  was  selected  by  the  citizens  of 
Worcester,  in  1814,  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  fourth  of 
July.  This  oration  was  published,  and  accelerated  his  rising 
fame.      Soon    after,    he    was    appointed    County    Attorney, 


which  office  he  held  for  ten  years,  when  he  resigned  the 
position.  In  1825  lie  formed  a  co-partnership  in  law  with 
William  Lincoln.  His  talents  and  capacity  were  appreciated 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  years  of  1829, 1830, 
and  1831,  and  a  State  Senator  in  1834.  He  had  great 
equanimity  of  character,  and  never  lost  or  gained  a  ease- 
but  the  result  was  precisely  what  he  expected.  Hence  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  every  case.  He 
was  honest,  confiding  and  capable.  He  became  a  member 
of  this  society  in  October,  1816,  and  remained  an  active 
member  for  forty-seven  years,  when  his  health  became  poor 
and  he  withdrew.  He  was  long  a  member  and  officer  in  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  He  died  in  Worcester,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1868.  Major  Newton  married  a  sister  of  the 
late  Governor  Lincoln,  and  was  a  resident  in  Worcester  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  honored  with  important 
and  responsible  positions  in  the  military,  legislative,  and 
executive  departments  of  the  government  of  the  State  ;  all 
the  duties  pertaining  to  these  offices  he  discharged  with 
ability  and  fidelity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
constituents. 

SAMUEL  M.  BURNSIDE. 

His  ancestors  were  Scots.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Burnside,  and  was  born  in  Northumberland,  New  Hamp- 
shire, July  18th,  1783.  His  education  was  at  the  common 
schools  in  New  Hampshire,  except  nine  months  at  an 
academy,  preparatory  to  his  entering  Dartmouth  College. 

After  he  was  graduated  from   college,   in   1805,   he  took 
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charge  of  a  Female  Academy  in  Andover,  Mass.,  for  two 
years.  He  read  law  with  Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  so  long- 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1810,  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  the  Spring  of  1810,  in  the  town  of  Westborough,  in 
this  County,  and  removed  to  Worcester  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Foster 
of  Brooktield. 

Mr.  Burnside  was  a  well  read  lawyer,  and  it  is  no  dispar- 
agement to  any  lawyer  of  the  Worcester  Bar  to  say  that 
none  excelled  him  in  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law. 
He  was  also  well  posted  in  theology,  and  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  our  public  schools.  He  was  trustee  in  Leicester 
Academy,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Worcester,  a  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  one  of  the  Council  of  said  Society  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  delivered  an  able  address  before 
the  schools  of  Worcester  in  1826,  and  represented  the  town 
in  the  Legislature  the  same  year.  In  1831  he  was  selected 
by  the  citizens  of  Worcester  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  which  was  considered  a  very  able  pro- 
duction. He  was  admitted  to  this  society  in  January,  1817, 
and  remained  an  active  member  for  thirty- three  years.  He 
died  in  Worcester,  July  25th,  1850,  much  respected  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Burnside  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  an  upright  and 
honored  citizen,  and  a  kind  christian  gentleman. 

REUBEN  WHEELER 

Was  a  member  of  this  society  from  1817  to  1822.  He 
came  from  Rutland,  where  he  was  born,  to  Worcester,  to 
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execute  the  purposes  of  certain  members  of  the  Fire  Society, 
who  had  become  convinced  that  the  business  of  tanning  was 
very  profitable.  They  raised  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  put 
into  the  business — Mr.  Wheeler  was  superintendent  and 
manager — a  large  yard  was  built  on  Market  street,  the 
largest  in  the  county — Mr.  Wheeler  built  a  spacious  house 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Thomas  streets,  and  business 
went  on  swimmingly  for  five  or  six  years,  Mr.  Wheeler 
always  assuring  the  proprietors  that  the  business  was  very 
profitable.  Some  of  the  proprietors  having  had  no  dividends 
for  several  years,  succeeded  in  raising  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  affairs  of  the  company,  when  it  turned  out  that  the 
concern  was  bankrupt.  It  was  a  South  Sea  bubble  on  a 
small  scale.  Wheeler  left  town,  and  the  tannery  rotted 
down.     "Sic  transit  gloria  mundiP 

BENJAMIN  F.  HEYWOOD 

Was  the  son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Heywood,  of  Worcester, 
who  wras  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  nine  years. 

Benjamin  F.  was  born  in  Worcester,  April  24th,  1792, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  the  class  of  1812. 
He  attended  the  medical  lectures  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
at  Yale  College,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Yale,  in 
1815.  He  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Dr.  John  Green,  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  which  existed  fur  twenty  years. 
Dr.  Heywood  was  councillor  and  censor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati  in  1859,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
original  member.  As  a  physician  he  was  very  popular 
among  his  patients.     He  had  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
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citizens,  being  repeatedly  elected  to  both  brandies  of  the 
City  Government.  His  manners  were  pleasant  and  agree- 
able—  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  sound  discretion.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  this  society  July,  1817,  and 
remained  an  active  member  for  more  than  fifty-two  }Tears, 
till  his  death,  December  7th,  1869. 

Dr.  Heywood  married  for  his  first  wife,  and  also  for  his 
second  wife,  sisters  of  Dr.  John  Green.  He  was  a  skillful 
physician,  a  good  citizen,  honorable  in  his  dealings ;  a  man 
of  few  words,  kind  and  courteous,  honored  and  respected  by 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

ABIJAH  BIGELOW 

Was  born  in  Westminster,  county  of  Worcester,  Dec.  5th, 
1775.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  the 
class  of  1795,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1798,  and  opened  an  office  in  the  town  of  Leominster,  served 
the  town  as  town  clerk  for  five  consecutive  years,  was  twice 
elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1810,  and  held  the  position  till  1815. 

Mr.  Bigelow  removed  to  Worcester  in  1817,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  a  trustee 
of  Leicester  Academy.  From  1817  to  1833  he  held  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Courts  in  the  County  of  Worcester. 

In    1838  he  was  appointed  Master  in   Chancery  for   the 

county  of  Worcester.     He  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 

Peace  for  about  fifty  years.     He  was  admitted  to  this  societ}' 

about  a  year  after  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  to 

wit,  in  1818,  and  continued  a  member  till   1848,  when  he 
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withdrew  from  the  society.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  horticulture,  agriculture,  litera- 
ture and  poetry.  Some  of  his  choice  poetical  productions 
are  in  print.  He  died  in  Worcester,  April  5th,  1860,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty  five  years,  and  is  well  remembered  by 
most  of  the  living  members  of  this  society. 

JOHN  MOWER 

Was  a  son  of  Ebenezer  Mower  of  Worcester;  he  received 
his  education  at  the  common  schools  and  at  Leicester  Acade- 
my. He  entered  the  mercantile  business,  and  opened  a  store 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Thomas  streets.  He  married 
Dolly  Chamberlain,  a  daughter  of  William  Chamberlain. 
He  was  a  bright,  intelligent  and  well  educated  young  man  ; 
was  popular  with  the  young  men  of  the  place,  and  especially 
with  the  young  lawyers. 

Soon  after  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  high  sheriff 
Ward  appointed  him  deputy  sheriff  for  the  county,  and  for 
years,  by  the  prompt  and  able  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duties,  he  did  a  larger  business  than  any  other 
officer  in  the  county.  He  was  a  member  of  this  society  less 
than  a  year,  when  he  emigrated  to  the  South,  and  died  at 
Fort  Gibson,  Mississippi,  April  15th,  1828. 

SAMUEL  WARD 

Was  born  in  Guilford,  Vermont,  June  9th,  1793.  He 
was  educated  by  his  uncle,  Capt.  Ward,  of  Lancaster;  came 
to  this  place  when  a  young  man,  and  married  into  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  families  of  Worcester. 

He  was  admitted  to  this  society  in  1819,  and  remained  an 
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active  member  for  eleven  years.  In  the  military  department 
of  the  government  he  was  deeply  interested.  At  this  time 
every  able-bodied"  citizen,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years,  was  obliged  to  perform  military  dnty  at  least 
five  clays  in  each  year.  Worcester,  then  with  a  population 
of  little  more  than  three  thousand,  had  full  and  well  disci- 
plined companies  of  artillery,  cavalry,  riflemen,  and  two 
very  large  companies  of  infantry.  Mr.  Ward  took  great 
pleasure  in  military  affairs,  and  was  ambitious  to  excel  and 
become  a  good  disciplinarian  ;  and  he  succeeded  remarkably 
well.  He  was  promoted  from  one  position  to  another,  till 
he  was  finally  elected  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment. 

The  next  morning  after  he  was  promoted  from  Major  to 
the  office  of  Colonel,  he  was  walking  down  Main  street,  in 
his  most  dignified  manner,  very  straight — a  little  more  than 
perpendicular,  when  Israel  Whitney,  who  wanted  to  see 
him  on  business,  called  out,  "Major  Ward  !"  Ward  walked 
on.  Whitney  called  a  second  time,  louder,  "Major  Ward  !" 
No  attention  was  paid  to  the  call.  He  called  a  third  time, 
"Colonel  Wa)'d  !"  Ward  turns  immediately  and  walks 
towards  Whitney,  and  says,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Whitney. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  /  did  not  hear  you  the  first  two 
times  you  called  !  " 

Colonel  Ward  was  a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  intelligent, 
kind  and  courteous;  prompt,  energetic  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  agreeable  and  entertaining  in 
conversation.     He  died  in  Boston,  March  1st,  1842. 

SAMUEL  HATHAWAY 

Came  to  Worcester  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  from 
the  town  of  Taunton,  in   this  State.      Uc  became  the  owner 
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of  the  Central  Hotel,  on  Main  street,  standing  where  the 
Bay  State  House  now  stands.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
large  farm  connected  with  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Hathaway 
carried  on  the  farm  and  kept  the  hotel.  He  was  admitted 
to  this  society  in  1819,  and  remained  an  active  member  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

The  society  frequently  held  its  meetings  at  his  hotel, 
where  the  members  were  always  sure  of  having  good  fare. 

About  1823  Samuel  Hathaway  sold  out  his  estate  on  Main 
street,  purchased  a  farm  at  Washington  Square,  and  built  a 
hotel.  His  farm  included  all  the  land  occupied  by  the 
Bostou  &  Albany  Railroad,  and  on  both  sides  of  Grafton 
street.  He  became  a  wealth}'  man,  and  built  for  himself  a 
house  on  Front  street,  retired  from  business,  and  died  in 
Worcester,  March  16th,  1831,  much  respected  by  his  fellow 
citizens.  Mr.  Hathaway  was  a  man  of  good  common  sense, 
fond  of  wit  and  anecdote,  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  in 
conversation,  and  was  willing  to  give  and  take  a  joke  in  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  manner. 

WILLIAM  EATON 

Was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  first  settlers  of  Wor- 
cester. His  influence  with  his  fellow  citizens  was  seldom 
surpassed.  For  twelve  years,  from  1810  to  1830,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Worcester. 
For  ten  years  he  represented  the  town  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts.  He  held  office  under  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  war  of  1812.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  County  Commissioners  for 
the  county    of    Worcester,   and  for    many  years  a    deputy 
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sheriff  within  and  for  said  county.  All  the  duties  of  these 
various  offices  he  discharged  with  kindness  and  ability.  He 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  upright  and  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions,  and  commanded  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
was  a  member  of  this  society  for  thirty-three  years.  He  died 
in  Worcester,  May  4th,  1859,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
His  daughter  now  owns  and  occupies  the  estate  on  the 
west  side  of  Main  street,  where  Mr.  Eaton  resided  most  of 
his  lifetime. 

Very  few  men  have  lived  in  Worcester  who  understood 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind  among  the  masses  better 
than  William  Eaton.  Hence  he  never  was  at  loss  to  know 
how  to  approach  a  man  and  control  him  under  any  circum- 
stances. His  gentle  and  kind  manner  enabled  him  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  over  his  fellow  citizens.  This  was 
the  secret  of  his  great  power  among  the  people. 

< 
GEORGE  A.  TRUMBULL 

Was  born  in  Petersham,  in  1793.  He  removed  to  Wor- 
cester and  opened  a  book  store  on  the  site  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  street  where  the  house  of  Harrison  Bliss  now 
stands.  His  agreeable  manners  attracted  customers  to  his 
store,  and  he  had  a  lucrative  business  for  ten  years,  till  he 
sold  out  his  stock  and  store  to  Clarendon  Harris. 

He  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Central  Bank  in  1829,  and 
held  the  office  till  1836,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  chosen 
cashier  of  the  Citizens  Bank.  He  held  this  office  for 
eighteen  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  his  son-in-law  was 
elected  in  his  place.     Mr.  Trumbull  wrote  a  beautiful  hand, 
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was  a  good  accountant  (never  any  irregularities  in  his 
accounts),  strictly  honest,  easy  and  agreeable  in  his  manners, 
a  gentleman  in  his  deportment,  modest  and  retiring,  always 
declining  any  public  office  offered  him  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  always  had  about  him  a  large  circle  of  warm  friends. 
He  was  a  member  of  this  society  for  eleven  years.  Few 
men  have  lived  in  Worcester  more  respected  than  George  A. 
Trumbull.  lie  was  the  father  of  a  large  family,  and  moved 
in  the  first  society  in  Worcester,  lived  in  a  house  situated  on 
what  is  now  called  Trumbull  Square,  and  now  occupied  by 
Mis.  Trumbull,  which  "was  occupied  by  his  father  before  he 
came  into  possession  of  it. 

JOHN  W.   HUBBARD 

Was  a  relative  of  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.D.,  so  long  the 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church.  Dr.  Austin  adopted  him 
and  gave  him  his  education.  In  1811,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  he  was  selected  by  the  Federal  Party  to  deliver 
a  fourth  of  July  oration  at  Worcester,  which  was  printed. 
His  production  was  well  received  and  gave  him  character  for 
talent  and  ability.  He  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Vermont, 
in  1794,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1S14,  in 
the  same  class  with  the  famous  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Gov- 
ernor Dinsmore ;  studied  law  with  Governor  Van  Ness,  of 
Vermont  and  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  of  Worcester,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  Worcester  County  in  1817,  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Worcester  till  his  death,  September  19th,  1825. 
Mr.  Hubbard  possessed  a  well  cultivated  mind,  clear  and  dis- 
criminating, and  had  an  extensive  practice.  He  formed  a 
co-partnership   in   law  with   the  late   Judge    Kinnicutt,   but 
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lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  co-partnership  was  formed. 
He  was  a  member  of  this  society  only  four  years.  Mr. 
Hubbard  owned  and  occupied  an  estate  on  Main  street, 
including  some  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  land  on  each  side  of 
Austin  street.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  upright 
and  honest  in  business  transactions,  energetic  and  persevering 
in  his  profession ;  an  able  and  well  read  lawyer. 

OTIS   CORBETT 

Was  a  native  of  Milford,  came  to  Worcester  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  opened  a  jewelry  store  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  street,  opposite  Mechanics  Hall,  where  he 
acquired  a  very  snug  property  in  his  business.  He  was 
much  respected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  was  elected  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court  from  Worcester  in  the 
years  1824,  '26,  '27,  '28,  '30  and  '31.  He  was  also  chosen 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  Worcester  in  the  years  1825,  '26 
and  '29.  In  May,  1829,  he  was  chosen  cashier  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  and  resigned  the  office  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  Mr.  Corbett  remained  an  active  member  of  this 
society  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  a  man  of  stern 
integrity,  strictly  honest,  and  commanded  the  confidence  of 
all  who  knew  him  intimately.  For  many  years  he  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Worcester  Academy,  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 

Mr.  Corbett  owned  and  occupied  a  house  on  Front  street, 
where  the  meeting  house  of  Dr.  Cutler  now  stands,  for 
twenty  years.  He  then  became  the  owner  of  the  house  on 
High   street,  where   Deacon    Upham   now   lives.     Here   he 
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lived  until  his  death,  February  6th,  1868.  Mr.  Corbett  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  common  school-,  still  he  was 
better  educated  than  many  who  had  received  a  collegiate 
education.  A  man  of  sound  judgment,  discreet  and  honest, 
kind  and  courteous,  and  a  wise  counsellor. 

CHARLES  WHEELER 

Was  a  son  of  Theophihis  Wheeler,  so  long  Register  of 
Probate  for  the  county  of  Worcester.  He  was  born  in 
Worcester,  August  10th,  1793;  was  educated  a  merchant 
and  kept  a  store  for  many  years,  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
street,  in  the  modern  building  next  north  of  the  Wheeler 
mansion.  He  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  character,  had 
no  fondness  whatever  for  womankind,  and  always  lived  a 
bachelor.  He  was  very  modest  in  his  deportment,  and 
strictly  honest  in  all  his  dealings.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  this  society  July,  1823,  and  withdrew  from  it  in 
April,  1826,  and  died  in  Worcester,  March  6th,  1827. 

SAMUEL  B.  THOMAS, 

While  he  resided  in  Worcester,  was  a  portly,  polite  and 
pleasant  landlord.  He  succeeded  Col.  Reuben  Sikes,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  first  line  of  stages  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  public  house  on  Main  street, 
now  called  the  Exchange  Hotel.  It  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  mention  here,  that  all  the  fuel  that  Capt.  Thomas 
used  for  heating  his  hotel  for  years,  was  Worcester  anthra- 
cite coal,  procured  at  two  dollars  a  ton.  This  coal  was 
found  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  city,  where  there  is  an 
abundance,  when  the  enterprise  of  citizens  shall  develop  it. 
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lie  was  admitted  to  this  society  in  October,  1824,  and 
after  his  admission  the  society  held  its  quarterly  meetings  at 
his  hotel.  The  fare  was  crackers  and  cheese,  ham,  or  tongue, 
and  wine,  and  each  member  paid  twenty-five  cents  for  his 
entertainment.  At  the  annual  meetings  a  sumptuous  supper 
was  provided,  with  wines  and  liquors,  and  the  charge  was 
one  dollar  for  each  member. 

Of  course  Capt.  Thomas  was  a  popular  member,  and 
remained  an  active  member  for  sixteen  years,  until  his  death. 

He  was  born  in  Brookfield  in  1779,  and  died  in  WNarcester, 
April  24th,  1840.  Capt.  Thomas  was  pleasant  and  agree- 
able in  his  manners,  popular  with  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  from 
Worcester,  in  1834,  and  had  many  warm  admirers. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society : 

In  obedience  to  a  request  of  your  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion, I  have  hastily  drawn  up  these  historic  sketches  of  the 
fifteen  members  of  the  Society  next  preceding  the  oldest 
living  member.  If  I  have  been  so  fortunate  in  my  sketches 
as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  society,  I 
shall  feel  myself  amply  compensated  for  the  labor  of  gath- 
ering facts  from  history,  and  from  the  records  of  towus  and 
counties,  and  taxing  the  recollections  of  our  venerable  citi- 
zens, in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  requested  of  me  by 
the  Committee. 

ISAAC  DAVIS. 

Worcester,  April,  1874. 
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